Pringle

In 1621 Pring returned to England where he
narrowly escaped a Privy-Council trial in con-
sequence of his private trading- and his pro-
Dutch policy. Under this cloud he quitted the
service of the Company in 1623. In the same
year he was elected a member of the Merchant
Venturers Society of Bristol, and in 1625 one of
the wardens. In the following year, when the
government began to issue letters of marque and
reprisal on France and Spain, Pring took com-
mand of the 300-ton privateer Charles. He was
notably successful in bringing in prizes, one of
which was a Spanish man-of-war of about 30
guns (Latimer, p. 152). In 1626 Pring died and
was buried in St. Stephen's Church, Bristol,
where his monument remains. His will men-
tions his wife Elizabeth and six children.

[For Samuel Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus, or
Purchas His Pilgrims, see index in vol. XX (1907)-
A Briefe Relation of the Discovery and Plantation of
New England (1622) and A Briefe Narration of the
Originall Undertakings of the Advancement of Plan-
tations into the Parts of America (1658) are reprinted
In J. P. Baxter, Sir Ferdinando Gorges and His Prov-
ince of Me. (3 vols., 1890). John Latimer, The Hist, of
the Soc. of Merchant Venturers of the City of Bristol
(1903), includes several important extracts from the
imprinted minutes of the Privy Council. The article
on Pring in the Diet. Nat. Biog. is inaccurate and un-
justly disparaging. The best secondary account is that
of A. L. P. Dennis, "Capt. Martin Pring, Last of the
Elizabethan Seamen," in the Me. Hist. Soc. Colls., 3
ser., II (1906). This contains a full and critical bib-
liography.]                                                   C.K.S.

PRINGLE, CYRUS GUERNSEY (May 6,
i838~May 25, 1911), plant breeder and collec-
tor, was born at East Charlotte, Vt, the grand-
son of Gideon Prindle, who had settled in Char-
lotte in 1792, and the son of George Prindle (or
Pringle), whose wife was Louisa Harris. His
paternal ancestors were Scotch Presbyterians,
his mother's family of English Puritan stock.
From the latter came his unusual physical
strength and endurance. Reared in the country
he was educated at the village school in Hines-
burg and was finishing- his preparation for col-
lege at Stanbridge, Quebec, when the death of
his elder brother, following that of his father,
called him back to the farm. Here in his leisure
hours he completed his education, perfecting his
knowledge of French and Spanish while wait-
ing for the blacksmith and the miller. Here too
he joined the Society of Friends whose tenets
harmonized with his religious temperament and
his pacific disposition. Perhaps the step was
facilitated by the encouragement of a gifted
school teacher of the vicinity, Almira L. Greene,
whom he married in February 1863. The sin-
cerity of his belief in Quaker teachings was
amply demonstrated in the next few months.
Drafted for service in the Union army he refused
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on principle an uncle's offer to purchase his ex-
emption but, when mustered into the ranks, he
refused with equal determination to do military
service or even service in the hospitals. Though
treated with great severity and threatened with
death, he persisted in his course until he was at
last released by the intervention of President
Lincoln.

Back on his farm in Vermont he devoted much
of his time during the next fifteen years to the
breeding of plants. What he lacked in formal
training he made up in infinite patience and care.
He found the basis of his method in foreign tech-
nical journals; the rest he worked out by expe-
rience. After much crossing and careful selec-
tion he developed several "improved varieties of
wheat, oats, grapes, and potatoes." If many of
these proved of little value and others have been
superseded by better varieties, Pringle never-
theless merits recognition as one of America's
pioneer plant breeders. In the meantime he
was developing his interests and talents as a
botanical collector. He began with the flora of
Vermont and later extended his search into
other regions of northern New England and
of eastern Canada. Encouraged and aided by
Professor Asa Gray of Harvard he was soon
supplying carefully mounted specimens to nu-
merous collectors in America and Europe. Do-
mestic troubles shortly led to a change in his
field of activity. His wife had found life diffi-
cult with her mother-in-law and, failing- to per-
suade her husband to join her in evangelistic
work, she separated from him and eventually se-
cured a divorce in 1877. Deeply affected and
eager for a change of environment Pringle in
1880 began his important botanical explorations
in the Pacific states. Five years later he crossed
the frontier on the first of many expeditions into
Mexico which continued until he had made a
systematic study of Mexican flora and had placed
specimens in most of the important herbaria at
home and abroad. Botanically Mexico was
largely an undiscovered country at the time; he
revealed its riches to the botanists of the world.
Having- completed his task he spent the later
years of his life at the University of Vermont
where his own extensive herbarium was housed.
By exchanges with collectors everywhere he
continued to add to it until his death in 1911.

His powerful physique, deep chest, and broad
shoulders were combined with a sturdy consti-
tution maintained by the most frugal living.
Throughout his later life he prepared his own
simple meals even when living in the university
science hall. He was extremely sensitive, al-
most painfully shy, and so modest that though
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